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The old BEAVER suns herself 
RIVER OF THE WEST: THE FIRST CENTURY 


I. Parade to the Past 


By Robert W. Parkinson 


The centennial of Columbia-Willamette River steamboating was celebrated on June 25, 
1950, by the Veteran Steamboatmen's Association of the vest at their 25th Annual Reunion at 
Champoeg, Oregon. western Transportation Company again made available the sternwheeler CLAIRE 
and 125 persons of the 5000 at the picnic were able to enjoy the trip up the river. Adding to 
the holiday spirit of the excursion was a brass band. 

: The Hudson's Bay Company BEAVER had been reconverted to a sidewheel steamer at the 
present site of Vancouver, Washington, in 1836, after her long trip under canvas from the 
Thames, and had made an excursion into the Willamette before leaving for the Northwest Coast. 
In 1849 and early 1850 a few steamships visited the river, but it was on July 3, 1850, that 
river steamboating began in Oregon. The 90-foot COLUMBIA, hastily built at Astoria, and power- 
ed by an engine with an eight-inch bore and two-foot stroke, of French make, added a steamboat 
Whistle to the already noiay celebrations of Independence Day and brought forth an enthusias- 
tic welcome to the river's first steamboat. 

A century later CLAIRE left her dock below the railroad bridge in Portland at 7 a.m. 
Daylight Time, and, because of the high stage of water, it was necessary at times to run on 
slow bell to prevent any damage by her wash along the banks. Upriver seven miles is Milwaukie 
where the large, elegant LOT WHITCOMB was launched on Christmas of 1850. (She later ran on the 
Sacramento and Napa Rivers as the ANNIE ABERNETHY.) She was 160 feet long, a sidewheeler with 
18-foot paddles and an engine 17" x 84" brought out from New Orleans. 

The CLAIRE is the only one of the four remaining sternwheelers of Portland that can 
slide through the locks at Oregon City. The ST. CLAIRE, an 8-foot sidewheeler built on the 
upper river in 1859, found the prospects for business better on the lower river, and during 
the extremely high flood of December 1861 was intentionally taken over the falls, which had 
been reduced to a rapid, and with no ill effects. The first steamer above the falls was the 
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The CLAIRE on the Way to Champoeg 


HOOSIER, in 1851, built froma ship's long 
boat and powered by a pile-driver engines 
Other steamers rapidly followed, most of them 
gidewheelers, but including some iron hulled 
screw boats, bought in San Francisco, that 
had been shipped from the East Coast. It was 
not until 1855 that the sternwheel made its 
appearance on the Columbia or Willamette, 
driving the JENNIE CLARK, built at Milwaukie. 

At Wilsonville, below Champoeg, is the 
41 ton, 60 foot, BOONES FERRY, class *El.s.," 
running on electric trolley wire. It was re- 
placed last year by a new boat like it, named 
at first HUNTER'S FERRY --- much to the wrath 
of the neighborhood and to the clan of Boones, 
descendants of the redoubtable Daniel. Jesse 
V. Boone started operating a ferry across the 
river there in 1847, and it had been known as 
Boone's Ferry ever since. So to please every 
one, the owner of the new HUNTER'S FERRY re- 
named his new boat and last fall continued to 
operate it as the JESSE V. BOONE. 

Fifty miles above Chempoeg, at Indepen- 
dence, the "El.p.* CLAGGETT, 24 tons, 61 ft., 
drives her sidewheels with overhead power, but 
is soon to be replaced by a highway bridge. 
But even more interesting was the hayburner 
that preceded the steamboat on the Willamette 
Captain Truesdale's 82 foot, 80 ton, six- 
horse treadmill paddler. 

The BEAVER a GLENOLA (1906-1935) made 
most of the VSA excursions to Champoeg, but 
since her retirement, only a few trips have 
been made by steamboat. The POMONA (1926- 
1940) made the trip in 1940 without passen- 
gers,to be there so her whistle could be used 
in the memorial services. One year, rather 
than making the pilgrimage, the veterans rode 
the VIRGINIA V, a screw steamer, down the Wik 
lamette to the Columbia. 

May CLAIRE continue these annual trips 
for many more years! 
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II. NO BOTTOM! 
FOLKLORE FROM THE FOREDECK 
By R. V. Mills 


Anyone concerned with the 
history of steamboats finds in 
time the same story being told 
and retold but about different 
vessels or people; or he picks 
up a tale that is circumstan- 
tial but on the thither edge 
of plausibility. But he need 
not worry; he is probably en- 
countering the folktale in the 
making -- history half way to 
myth, or a tall tale ready to 
soar into pure fancy. When I 
heard about the MUD HEN, scrap- 
ing along Beaver Slough, her 


booted captain wading ahead to kick aside by 
main force the beaver dams that blocked the 
channel, I was amused and retold it. And a 
reviewer for Steamboat Bill promptly spotted 
it as a tall tale and gravely questioned its 
truth. So, I admit, did I, but it was too 
good to leave out. But since then I find it 
apparently was true and that long before MUD 
HEN floundered up Beaver Slough, others who 
had navigated the stream had been forced to 
do exactly as the captain did. Another tale 
that was suspiciously like a whopper concern 
ed the SPOKANE in the Indian Wars; it trans- 
cended belief until it was peeled down layer 
by layer to the core of truth,and it was es- 
sentially true. I peeled it down in SB 28. 
The odyssey of SWAN is a case in point. 
She was a fairly respectable light draft Ore 
gon sternwheeler built on the Umpqua River, 
but by main effort in cordelling, towing and 
downright cussedness, she hauled herself be- 
yond Scottsburg, the head of navigation, all 
the way to Roseburg, up a narrow, shallow, 
swift river with a fall of four feet to the 
mile. Legend says that another boat also in 
time made it too. The SWAN's run waa a nice 
stunt to prove the river "navigable" so that 
a porkbarrel appropriation for channel deep- 
ening might shower Federal largess along the 
way, as welcome in 1870 as now. So well did 
SWAN succeed that anyone in Roseburg can and 
will tell about the steamer that came up the 
river, though he will be pretty vague about 
dates and names, so that I have heard SWAN 
called both EAGLE and WILD GOOSE, and on one 
occasion even confused with WASHINGTON, her- 
self a pioneer steamboat with a real story. 
Around SWAN has grown up a tale that is 
possibly the product of someone who disliked 
SWAN or her captain or the whole idea. Any- 
way, according to it, the SWAN had a crew of 
two white men and one Indian. One function- 
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ed as Captain and Purser, and 
the other as Cook, Mate, Engi- 
neer, Pilot and Crew of the Cap 
tain's Gig, as the duties sev- 
erally arose. The SWAN was a 
rickety boat with a boiler of 
sheet tin, painted to resemble 
irons The Indian squatted in- 
side and worked the engine -- 
a crank that turned the stern- 
wheel, which had nothing to do 
with propelling the boat. That 
was done by the Captain either 
by wading alongside and push- 
ing or, when the channel gave 
out, by going ashore, hiring 
| a yoke of oxen from a farmer, 
and hauling the boat overland. 
Sometimes the Indian drowsed, 
forgot to crank, or turned the 
crank in the wrong direction, 
to the embarrassment of the Captain whose 
boat seemed to move upstream against its own 
engine. When the wheel stopped or turned the 
wrong way, the Captain yelled, and the Pilot 
obligingly shook some live coals from his 
corncob pipe down the speaking tube onto the 
Indian who awoke with a whoop and began madly 
spinning the crank. The Indian's yell served 
as the whistle, and signal blasts were regu- 
lated by the times and numbers of coals sent 
down the tube. Assayed for truth, the story 
runs about three cents a ton, but when George 


| Estes told it in The Stagecoach (1925) it was 


| a minor classic. 
Stories of that sort are tall tales, and 


are worth collecting for their straight faced 


but artistic exaggerations. The Missouri was 
such a shallow river that a steamer on it had 
tq be able to navigate on a heavy dew and run 
for three miles on the suds from a broached 
keg of St.Louis beer. On the Colorado River 
a watchman to protect himself from mosquitoes 
wore a canvas suit that covered him from head 
to toe. It is hot in Arizona, and he had in 
his shoes corks which he could pull to let 
the sweat drain off and keep him from drown- 
ing. How many steamboats had a whistle so big 
that it used up all the steam and stopped the 
engine? Or lost races when it whistled for a 
crossing? Archie Binns tells that one -- 
about a Puget Sound steamboat. 

Yet the folklore of steamboating has not 
so far been fully gathered, though a start has 
been made. Henry W. Splitter ("New Tales of 
American Phantom Ships," Western Folklore, IX, 
July 1950, ppe 201-216) has been able to find 
only two stories of spectre steamships, though 
spectre sailing vessels are common. One ghost 
steamer was on Lake Erie, perhaps ERIE, burn- 
ed before 1852; the other was on Devil's Lake, 
North Dakota. Are there any others? 

Everyone knows Mark Twain was a pseudo- 
nym based on the leadsman's cry, but how many 
know or have heard the calls themselves? For 
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The LOT WHITCOMB of Milwaukie, Oregon 


tunately some have been recorded by the Ar- 
chive of American Folksong in the Library of 
Congress. On the record, Sam Hall of Green- 
ville, Mississippi, an old man, repeats the 
calls he used as a boy, and Joe Shores gives 
the calls used today in river sounding on the 
boats. Together they form an interesting bit 
of steamboat folklore worth hearing. The two 
are on a 12",78 rpm record, LOC 8 - AAFS 46. 

Steamboats give placenames -- how many 
do you know? There are at least three in Ore- 
gone And call the grand, sonorous roll of the 
steamboat names themselves} Steamboats  in- 
spired ballads; in the Ozarks, Vance Randolph 
encountered a version of what the singer said 
was "The Wreck of the Great Titantic.® Steam- 
boating begat its giants, though the legend 
has not created a single hero and a cycle of 
myth as it did with Mike Fink, Keelboatman. 

While the history of steamships is being 
studied and information and photographs col- 
lected, the folklore should not be neglected. 
There is a richness in the oral tradition; it 
should be preserved and appreciated, and, too, 
there is a significance in its revelation of 
the American point of view. Moreover, it is 
delightful -- a good story, true or not, can 
be retold, and usually is. Let any group of 
steamboatmen or steamboat historians gather, 
and the stories start, burgeon, and multiply. 
The tradition of story telling and song sing 
ing is ancient, honorable persistent, and, 
best of all,delightful. Beside the history 
of steamboating stands the lore of steamboat- 
ing ready with a story. 

Which reminds me -- When the Ann tried 
to run on the Long Tom River, it came up to a 
covered bridge. So while the crew jacked the 
bridge off its abutments, farmers yoked their 
oxen to haul the span onto the bank. The ANN 
went on, but that left people on the far side 
marooned, and when the steamboat finally did 
come back down the river, after a few days, a 
farmer stood with a shotgun where . . « « « e 
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III. THE CITY OF BUGENE 


By Kenneth Lodewick 


Not too many cities at or above the nor- 
mal heads of navigation of rivers can claim 
that a steamboat was one time built there. 
Eugene, Oregon, can -- a boat built there and 
named for the city. 

Eugene is at the headwaters of the Wil- 
lamette River, where the forks divide and the 
rapids begin. Below Eugene, all the way to 
Corvallis, the river winds and meanders among 
shallow bars, and the channel now and again 
disappears. From the time Len White piloted 
the JAMES CLINTON to Eugene in 1857, steam- 
boats made the run,but always with difficulty. 
As early as 1876 proposals to construct a 
power and navigation canal between “ugene and 
Corvallis were discussed, and all the glowing 
advantages of it debated. Twenty years later 
the idea was revived, and as recently as 1906 
it was talked about as a means of controlling 
floods, providing power, and opening the riv- 
er to easy navigation. In fact, in the spring 
of 1950, a representative from the Army Engi- 
neers in a speech brought up the idea again, 
suzgesting that the City of Eugene organize a 
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Port District and work to develop barge traf- 
fic for its lumber products. Any steamboat— 
man who had piloted a steamer much above Har- 
risburg toward Eugene could have understood 
the advantages of a canal. As a center for 
boat-building, Eugene sad certain disadvan- 
tages, one of the main being the lack of 
water in the river. It remains an axiom that 
steamboats need some water to float on, and 
the upper Willamette quite frequently lacked 
enough for that. 

In 1898, hign freight rates on the rail- 
roads led in Eugene to a revival of the de- 
mand for steamboat competition. Backed by a 
local Commercial Club, the Board of Trade, 
some embattled farmers, and townsmen, Captain 
Isaac Gray, who had owned and piloted stern- 
wheelers on the Mississippi, set to work to 
build a light draft steamer to be named CITY 
OF EUGENE. In May, his son Richard cut the 
stempost for the boat, but not until mid-Oc- 
tober was the steamer launched. On her test~ 
run, according to Dr. Edward Gray, the young- 
est son, the boat shook badly because of im- 
proper adjustments to the engine. Rather than 
put her in service, Captain Gray tied the 
CITY OF EUGENE to a handy tree overhanging 
the bank to lay up for the rest of the winter 
and, during the meantime, Richard camped on 
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on board to shoo away vandals. During that 
time, adjustments were made to the engines, 
and finishing work went on in the cabins. 

Then, on the morning of Good Friday, 
April 7, 1899, during the spring rise, the 
CITY OF EUGENE left her home port for Fort- 
land, 170 miles down the river. By late Sat- 
urday evening she was at Portland, as the Eu- 
gene weekly Guard faithfully recorded her 
triumphant journey down the river. Supersti- 
tions seem to have failed, until the Steam- 
boat Inspectors came aboard and required that 
changes be made in the boiler to meet local 
specifications. While the deckhands unloaded 
the cargo,the engineers worked at the boiler, 
built in St. Louis to Mississippi River re- 
quirements but not accepted on the Columbia. 

Newspapers along the river disagreed in 
their reports of the CITY OF EUGENE, giving 
her length variously from 120 to 132 feet, 
her breadth from 20 to 28 feet, her draft 
from 10 inches loaded to 15 inches unloaded , 
and her passenger capacity between 8 and 50. 

So, too, was her freight capacity giv- 
en, from 100 to 500 tons. Dr. #dward Gray, 
a younger son of the builder, saya that in 
fact she was 132 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 
rated at 326 tons, and carried on her first 
trip a full cargo -- fifty tons. She drew 
fifteen inches light. 

Captain Gray himself was not permitted 
to pilot the boat, probably because the com- 
have 
a successful independent steamboat running, 
blocked his being licensed. Barred from the 
wheel, Gray took the lesser post of Furser, 
while Captain James L. Smith, Jr., a pilot 
supplied by the railroads from one of their 
own steamers, took command. Smith shared the 
railroads' lack of enthusiasm for the CITY OF 
EUGENE. In addition, the steamer carried two 
engineers, two firemen, a cook and a cook's 
helper, and six to eight deckhands. Richard 
Gray said that the officers were excellent, 
but that the deckhands were "the scum of the 
earth in general." He went on: 

"Most of these deckhands never took a 
bath in their lives. I remember one fellow 
who smelled so strong that no one would sit 
at the table with him at mealtimes. I sus- 
pect that he never knew what it was to have 
water touch his ekin, despite the fact that 
he lived with it all around him all his life." 

"Tl remember on one of the trips when 
one of them fell into the river. I believe it 
was the first time the fellow ever got a dip- 
ping in water. His friends on deck certainly 
raised a big noise. All of them were afraid 
to go after him. They threw him a life pre- 
server, and after quite a struggle he was 
hauled ine The bath did hima lot of good. 
The water around the place where he fell in 
was black from the dirt that washed off." 

The boat itself was filthy, spewing soot 
and cinders on the decks from its unscreened 


peting railroads, not very anxious to 
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stack. Built for passengers, she was long 
and narrow, an ungainly specimen of marine 
architecture. But she could travel. Return- 
ing upriver on her maiden voyage, she brceke 
all records between Corvallis and Harrisburg, 
making the distance in eight hours, and set- 
ting a mark of six and ahalf hours from Har- 
risburg to Eugene, a run of twenty-odd miles 
at about the speed of a man walking along the 
bank, sociable and leisurely. 

The CITY OF EUGENE made regular trips 
between Eugene and Portland for over a year, 
bunting sandbars and snags on every trip. In 
December 1899, loaded with Christmas freight, 
she grounded on a bar a little below Salem 
and refused to budge, although the river was 
high. The crew worked frantically all day 
with pulleys, slides, and other devices, and 
at last got her afloat. And then the river 
rosé some more, enough to have lifted it 
without any effort, had they waited. 

By 1900 Captain Gray had enough. He was 
convinced that the river was too shallow to 
allow dependable service, and he took the 
steamer down to Portland and sold her. After 
that, the CITY OF EUGENE became a prosaic 
tug, jockeying log rafts up and down on the 
river, Richard Gray saw her working at Port- 
land in 1910, but what happened after that 
is not clearly known.She disappeared from the 
registry list in 1918, and probably her bones 
were left to bleach by the riverbank. Few 
tears were shed at her passing. She had been 
described as a “sawmill on a raft" and as "an 
older type of vessel, resembling some of the 
early tugs." The marine editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian noted that her whistle "sound- 
ed like the tearing of cloth.® 

But she knew the river, and she was the 
last steamer to attempt regular service to 
Eugene. During high water, tugs reach Harris- 
burg for log tows, but since 1912 no steamer 
has ventured farther upstream. The CITY OF 
EUGENE was a last attempt to provide steamer 
service to the head of the Willamette. 


Hampton Roads Steamboat Whistles, double- 


| face phonograph record (10", 78 rpm) produced 


by The Mariners' Museum, 1950. Sold only by 
Bowers Music Co., 108 Hampton Ave., Hampton, 
Virginia. $1.75. 

This record of steamboat sounds, with 
running comment, features DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, CITY OF RICHMOND (Old Bay Line), ELISHA 
LEE, CITY OF RICHMOND (paddle ferry), and 
QUEEN OF BERMUDA. Besides whistles, there are 
calls by CITY OF RICHMOND's crew (e.g., "All 
ashore that's going ashore")and her captain's 
orders to the quartermaster as she leaves her 
wharf. This fresh approach to our central 
problem—preservation of memorable aspects of 
American steamboating while preservation is 
possible-——-should be of keen interest to 
SSHSA. Send orders and checks to Bowers Mu- 
sic Co., pot Mariners’ Museum. 
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NEW VESSEL TO CARRY 
LUMBER FROM FLORENCE 
TO CALIFORNIA 
By William Buckley 

WeRe Chamberlin & Coe, 
‘operators of C-COASTER, 
which has become very fa- 
miliar to the Reedsport- 


Siuslaw River area, an- 
nounce the inauguration 


of a new vessel, the MS 


C-TRADER, which wihl en- 
ter their Pacific Coast- 
wise "Packaged Lumber® 


trade in September. 

The purchase of the 0- 
TRADER was predicated on 
the tremendous interest 
in Chamberlin's methods 
of transporting "Packaged 
Lumber® between Eugene 
and Reedsport and Eugene 
and Florence, Ores, and Southern California 
ports, where "Packaged Lumber," which is in 
even lengths and steel strapped, is particu- 
larly preferred. 

Chamberlin's method of shipment opens 
the immense California markets to mills in 
this area which heretofore have been unable 
to sell them either from a standpoint of com- 
petition or transportation. 

Some of the lumber transported by Cham- 
berlin now travels by truck as many as 8& 
miles before being loaded aboard the OC- 
COASTER. 


The installation of a new type crane a- 


WASHBURN 


Drawn by the Rev. L. He Young, 
from a photograph in Joseph M. 


Hanson, The Conquest of the 

Missouri (Chicago, 1909), p.26 
See "'Grand Saloons! of 19th-Century American 
Steamboats," A.C.Brown, Antiques, 8/50,100-2. 


From the Register-Guard, 
Eugene, Oregon, Auge 10, 1950. 
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w vessel for coast shipping is 269 feet in length, and has a 42-foot, 6-inch beam. It was de- 
Aap the U. S. Maritime Commission and has three hatches forward. It is presently at Horne 
Brothers Shipyard, Newport News, Va., undergoing classification work. Upon competion of this 
work, the vessel will proceed to the Pacific Coast for the installation of a new type cargo gear. 


board the C-TRADER is not a diversion from 
Chamberlin's way of carrying lumber. The 
cranes formerly used were mobile ‘cranes on 
the dock for loading and discharging the ship 
and this new type that will be installed on 
the C-TRADER is for practical purposes of a 
similar type and allows the placing of the 
unit loads in exactly the same way in any 
part of the hold. 

Although the C-TRADER is hatched-over 
on her main deck, when the hatches are opened 
Up, as a result of their tremendous size, the 
ship automatically becomes a wide-open ware- 
house. 


STEAMBOATS IN PEN-AND-INK 
By the Rev. Lee Huntington Young, II 


My purpose in these drawings is to bring 
out the details that photographs may obscure. 
The whole series of my work is primarily a 
research problem to discover from each one 
the details of steamboats—that, in coming to 
photographs which give indistinct details, I 
might be able to fill in more accurately the 
designs and details that should be there. 
Also my purpose is to have a collection of 
some- 


the boats that will show the beauty of 
thing that is purely an American frontier cre- 
ation, created in the spirit of craftsmanship 
and integrity that built up the great West. 
The steamboat, the great developer, the great 


opener of the West, deserves a far greater 
place in history than it is getting. 

I did the picture because of the unique- 
ness ot the boat in its unorthodox design. 
The single stack smack in front of the pilot- 
house makes rather a strange picture but also 
shows the typical Western way of doing things 
without regard to traditions. 
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' THREE BIG 


By Victor E. 


At the turn of the century, Germany had 
wrested supremacy of the Atlantic from Eng- 
land with such vessels as KAISER WILHELM DER 
GROSSE. Great Britain answered the challenge 
with the speed queens MAURETANIA and LUSITAN- 
IA and the big OLYMPIC and TITANIC. Apparent- 
ly surpassed for the time as far as speed 
was concerned, Germany countered with the 
building of three giants that were intended 
to draw all passengers to their size and lux- 
ury, IMPERATOR, VATERLAND, and BISMARCK. 

These three sisters were of similar de- 
sign except for size. Their public rooms 
were designed to accentuate their massive- 
ness, a practice later followed in the huge 
NORMANDIE. Their main lounges extended from 
one side to the other without any visible 
pillars to support the huge dome over the 
center. They were the first to introduce the 
Pompeiian swimming pool, modeled after the 
famous Roman baths. 

VATERLAND and BISMARCK were both to 
contain a notable innovation in their boiler 
intakes. All vessels up to that time carried 
the conventional intake straight from the 
poilers through the center of the ship to the 
funnels. With these two vessels, the build- 
ers split the shaft below the passenger quar- 
ters, carried it up each side of the ship and 
then joined it in a single shaft at the base 
of the funnel. This design gave them added 
space in the first class passenger section in 
the layout of their public rooms. 

The first and smallest of the trio, 
IMPERATOR, was launched on May 23, 1912, by 
Vulcan SB Co. at Hamburg. The fanfare that 
accompanied this event is beyond description. 
She was finished as speedily as possible and 
sailed off on her trial run in 1913. Drastic 
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SISTERS 


Scrivens 


boiler alterations were made as a result of 
this trial run and the change was embodied in 
the plans of the other sisters. She suffered 
several mishaps before her maiden voyage. Af- 
ter stranding on a sandbar while being deliv- 
ered, she was further delayed in her first 
sailing by a minor explosion. Finally, the 
long awaited day arrived, and she sailed a 
maiden voyage,arriving at Southampton in June 
of 1913. 

The preparations attendant on the depar- 
ture of IMFERATOR did not retard the plans 
for the second vessel, VATERLAND. She was 
launched by Blohm & Voss at Hamburg on April 
3, 1913, grossing 54,282 tons. Lessons were 
evidently learned with IMPERATOR,for the com- 
pletion of VATERLAND ran smoothly and she 
sailed on her maiden voyage to New York on 
May 14, 1914. 

Meanwhile, the third and largest sister, 
BISMARCK, was nearing the launching which 
took place late in the year 1914. 

During those busy days, war struck with 
such suddenness that it caught VATERLAND in 
New York after only one and a half trips. 
IMFERATOR was more fortunate, as she had ar- 
rived in Germany, to remain for the rest of 
the war. BISMARCK had been launched but was 
not completed and remained in her unfinished 
state during hostilities. 

During the first World War, VATERLAND 
hit the headlines while her sisters remained 
in the background. She stayed at her Hoboken 
pier voluntarily until April 1917, when U.S. 
Customs guards were placed aboard her. They 
were on board only a few days when, on April 
5, 1917, she was seized by the U. S. Govern- 
ment as a prize of war. Her long idleness 
had taken its toll and she required much work 
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to convert her into a U. S. transport. Offi- funnel markings were substituted and she 
cially renamed LEVIATHAN on September 6, 1917, arrived at Southampton in her new colors 
she did not sail under that name until Novem- April 10, 1922. She sailed on her maiden 


ber 17, 1917, on her first trooping voyage. voyage from Southampton on May 10, 1922, ar- 
She did yeoman work for us during the riving in New York May 16. 
war and escaped damage. Only once off Brest, Thus, the three big sisters settled down 
France, did she sight a submarine; but her to the work for which they were built but un- 
speed was her safety, and she outran all dan- der conditions vastly different from those 
ger. Carrying close to 100,000 American originally intended. MAJESTIC sailed back 
troops over and back, she was known by many and forth across the Atlantic with little to : 
affectionate names and earned her place in mar her regularity. For a time she and LE- 


World War memories. She arrived in New York VIATHAN vied with each other for the title of 
on September 8, 1919, on her last trooping World's Largest Ship. Partisans on either 
voyage, being turned over to the Shipping side would never agree that the questinn was 
Board for disposition. settled to everyone's satisfaction. Of the 
IMPERATOR came out of forced retirement three sisters, BERENGARIA was plagued with 
on May 5, 1919, to help with the task of re- the most mishaps. She was scrapped in 1939. 


turning American troops. Fitted out in ten Until 1931, LEVIATHAN was the flagship 

days to carry 9,000 troops and 1,400 first of our American Merchant Marine. Then it was 

class passengers, she operated under the U.S. found that it was becoming increasingly ex- 

flag and was known as USS IMPERATOR. She fir pensive to operate her. Her tonnage was re- | 

ished this work on August 10, 1919, and was duced, thus cutting many expenses relative to | 

turned over to the Shipping Board on Septem- her size, and she was refurbished at a cost 

ber 19, 1919. of $150,000. Five round trips later, she : 
Germany had taken a heavy toll of Allied was laid up as unprofitable. In 1934, she 

ships during the war, and it was a foregone made five additional crossings, and retired 

conclusion that her three big sisters were again. She remained at her pier in Hoboken 


lost to her. VATERLAND remained LEVIATHAN until January 25, 1938, when she sailed on 
under our flag and was taken to the Newport her last voyage: to the shipbreakers at 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company in Vir- Rosyth, Scotland. 

ginia for conversion into a luxury liner. As previously noted, MAJESTIC shuttled 
This was an extensive job and she did not with what might be called monotonous regu- 
leave the yard for passenger service until larity. Once, in September 1934, she went 
May 16, 1923. IMPERATOR had been allotted to aground off the Isle of Wight but managed to 
England, and the British authorities promptly pull off under her own power. She sailed 
turned her over to the Cunard Line in repay- from New York for the last time on February 
ment for LUSITANIA. Renamed BERENGARIA, she 225 1956. Withdrawn from service, she was 
sailed on her first voyage as a Cunarder on sold to Thomas H. ward, Ltd., for scrapping. 
February 2, 1920. Meanwhile, the victorious She was bought by the British Admiralty be- 
Allies ordered the completion of BISMARCK, fore dismantling had progressed too far, re- 
which was to be run by the White Star Line as named CALEDONIA, and used as a training ship. 
MAJESTIC. She left Hamburg on her trial run Badly gutted by fire on September 29, 1949, 
on March 28, 1922, still carrying the name she sank in the Firth of Forth. Eventually 
BISMARCK and the Hamburg-America Line funnel raised, she was again assigned to the scrap- 
markings. However, when she returned to Ham- heap and thus ended her career. 

burg, the name MAJESTIC and the White Star 


Capt .Frederick Way,Jr.,Editor 
INLAND RIVERS J» 
121 River Ave., Sewickley, Pa. 


The death of Capt.Tom R.Greene at Evans—- 
ville,Ind., July 10, following a heart attack 
aboard DELTA QUEEN (see p. 75), was a heavy 
blow to his line, to the western rivers, and 
to American steamboating generally. Coming 
only 6 years after the death of his brother 
Chris, and less than two after those of his 
mother, Capt. Mary B. Greene, and Mrs. Jesse 
P. Hughes, it left a sad gap in Greene Line 
ranks. DELTA QUEEN, en route from Cincinnati 
to the Tennessee, passed to temporary command 
of Capt. V. E. White, who remained in charge 
until pilot James G. Butler became permanent 
master, July 29. Meanwhile, Mrs. Greene had 
been elected to succeed her husband as Greene 
Line president; Fred T. Cramer, to follow him 
(turn to page 63) 
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THE AMERICAN CLYDE 
By Grant S. Taylor 


It may have been during the 
Seventies that someone saw fit to 
refer to the Delaware River as 
the Clyde of America. Certainly, 
if that designation was ever earn 


ed, it was by this river in this 
decade. Here were built all of 
the large iron steamships pro- 
duced in America. 

Before 1870, avery small 
proportion of the tonnage built 


in our shipyards had been of iron. 
This was true of navy craft, riv- 


er and bay steamers, but even 
more true of commercial steam- 
ships. 3ome iron steamships had 


been launched, but both in numbers and in ton- 
nage they had been completely overshadowed by 
the wooden craft, mostly sidewheel, that had 
been turned out by the great yards around New 
York harbor. 

The building of a considerable number of 
large iron vessels thus required a very great 
development of yard facilities along the Dele 
ware. 

Through the Seventies, small iron craft 
continued to be built, and the Delaware yards 


had their share of the work, but the larger 
river and sound steamers continued to be 
built with hulls of wood. 

To segregate the steamships as a class, 


it is convenient for our present purpose, to 
exclude all under 1400 tons, gross. This will 


exclude all river, bay and sound steamers; 
also all but one ov Morgan's Gulf of Mexico 
steamers. With this limitation, the output 


of iron commercial steamships, 1870-1879, was 
as follows: 


ships tons 
Roach's Chester 30 76,100 
Harlan & 

Hollingsworth Wilmington 14 28,600 
Cramp's Philadelphia 8 21,100 
Pusey & Jones Wilmington SD 53100 

55 130,900 


(Preble's History, published in 1883, 
ig a prime source for this information.) 


Despite the inferior position of Pusey & 


Jones Co. as steamship builders, its produc- 
tion was by no means insignificant, as no 
less than 72 smaller craft were launched from 
its yard. 


For the 55 iron steamships, the average 
gross tonnage was 2360, sufficient to earn 
them a significant standing among the steam 
liners of the times. In the middle Seventies, 
afew leading transatlantic companies were 


S. INDIANA 


a 
De 


bringing out ships of about double this ton- 
nage. However, up to 1875, the Cunard Line 
was operating only one ship of over 3400 tons, 
The State Line inaugurated its transatlantic 


passenger service with new ships of about 
2500 tonse Ships of the Union and Castle 
lines, on the long run from England to South 


Africa had tonnages ranging from 2000 to 3500. 

For the Delaware yards, the leading cus- 
tomer by far was the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. For its several services (from New 
York to Golon, and from San Francisco to Fan- 
ama, China and Australia) eleven steamers 
were ordered, of an average tonnage of just 
about 3000. The owner and the Roach shipyard 
were thus highly important to the shipbuild- 
ing industry. 


On the basis of routes served,the groups 
are as follows: 
(a) P.M.S.3. Go. (routes stated above) 


ll ships 32,900 tons 
(b) American Line transatlantic 
4 ships 12,400 tons 
(c) New York to Brazil, Cuba and Mexico 
9 ships 23,700 tons 
| (d) Coastwise 31 ships 61,900 tons 


55 ships 130,900 tons 


The 13 ships in groups (b) and (c) above 
represented new enterprises. The coastwise 
ersft were largely replacements for a rather 
heterogeneous lot of vessels,such as come in- 
to possession of operators in an immediate 
post-war period. The new ships were certain- 


ly a vast improvement over the ones they re- 
placed. 
Of the new iron steamers, three were 


sidewheelers. Of the 52 screw steamers, not 
less than 3&5 were fitted with compound en- 
gines. Sail area was considerable for the 
ships on the longer routes, particularly for 
the Pacific Mail. An old drawing of the CITY 
OF PEKING shows 18 sails set. Many of the 
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coastwise craft originally had square sails 
on their foremasts. Hulls were of course 
without double bottoms and few had watertight 
bulkheads. Superstructures were wood; electric 
lights and other refinements were lacking. 

Cabin passengers on these ships, however, 
were probably somewhat more comfortable than 
travelers on foreign vessels of corresponding 
size. The American hulls were of higher free- 
board and of proportionately greater beam 
than in most foreign liners. Thus the accom- 
modations were well above the sea and rela- 
tively spacious. Most of our ships accommo- 
dated a fair number of cabin passengers, with 
berths also for a certain number in steerage. 

In a distinct group are the OCOITY OF PE- 
KING, CILY OF TOKIO, PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDE 
ANA and ILLINOIS of the transpacific and trans 
atlantic lines. These six were of flush 
deck type, similar to a great number of steam 
ers being built for foreign lines. The great 
expanse of deck, well above the sea, was 
bounded by an open rail and broken only by 
Stacks, skylights, hatch coamings anda few 
small and narrow houses. These six were also 
designed to accommodate very large numbers of 
passengers. 

Apart from the six named above, the larg- 
er ships were generally of the American 
coastwise or “hurricane"® deck type, similar 
in this particular to the "Panama Type," de- 
scribed by John Haskell Kemble (The Panama 
Route, p. 118). Above the hull an extra or 
superstructure deck was added, usually for 
the whole length and breadth of the ship,cov- 
ering all the houses and open-air promenades 
and gangwayse Some rather small hatchways 
extended through this superstructure deck, 
but a considerable part of the cargo was usu- 
ally handled through side-ports in the hull. 
As the later and larger vessels were designed 
more and larger houses were added above the 
superstructure deck. All of this established 
the pattern for a number of steamships built 
between 1880 and 1895, such as those for the 
Old Dominion and Savannah lines. 

If length of service is a fair criterion, 
this Delaware-built fleet must have been of 
sound construction. 
23 appear under U.S. Registry in 1916, 
steamers and 6 as barges. 

To refer briefly to the following decade 
(1880-1869), it is fair to state that, disre- 
garding Great Lakes construction, the Dela- 
ware continued its high position. The Cramp, 
Roach and Harlan & Hollingsworth yards built 
a total of 61 iron and steal steamships of 
over 1400 tons each. The total tonnage was 
about 162,000 tons and the average, 2660. The 
increase in average tonnage over that of the 
Seventies js not impressive. Orders for large 
ships for the Pacific Mail and for transat- 
lantic routes are lacking. 

It will be remembered that the gvreat 
yards at Quincy, Camden, Sparrow Point and 
Newport News were not producing before 1890. 


17 as 


Of the 55, no less than | 
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PANAMA CANAL TUG RELIANCE, FIRST VESSEL 
TO SAIL AROUND SOUTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 


By Charles Rodney Pittee 


The records of the Panama Canal disclose 
that the first vessel to sail completely 
around South America was the Isthmian Canal 
Commission's tug RELIANCE (203236), a M. E. 
SCULLY. 

During the construction of the Panama 
@anal three barges,then at the Atlantic side, 
were urgently needed to complete construction 
work at the Pacific terminus. On February 1l, 
1912, the RELIANCE sailed from Colon for Bal- 
boa, via the Straits of Magellan, on one of 
the strangest and longest tows in history, a 
sea voyage of 10,500 miles to move three 
barges an actual distance of less than fifty 
miles. She was under the command of Captain 
Re C. *Red® Thompson and carried a crew of 34 
men. The voyage was completed at Balboa on 
June 17th, taking 126 days, 86 steaming days. 
The tow was made without incident, the sever- 
est weather being encountered in the Carib- 
bean the first three days out. Later the 
RELIANCE returned to the Atlantic side, being 
one of the first vessela to transit the canal 
before it was opened to commercial traffic, 
and thus completed the first circumnavigation 
of the South American continent. 

The RELIANCE, 272 gross, 
measured 134 feet in length, 
and 13.6 in depth of hold. She was built in 
1906 at Camden, N. J., and was purchased by 
the Isthmian Canal Commission in 1908. 

(Editor's note: see “Circumnavigating 
North America," Nautical Magazine, vol.164, 
June 1950, ppe 2-3, for an account of the 
voyage made by RCMP MS ST. ROCHE.) 


185 net tons, 
25 in breadth, 


(From a Broadside in The MaFiner's Museum) 


REGULATIONS 
ON BOARD STEAM-BOAT HENRY ECKFORD 


Passengers are expected to pay their passage 
money immediately after coming on board. 
Gentlemen are not to occupy or visit the La- 

dies Cabin without permission. 
Smoking is not permitted in the 
the quarter deck. 
Passengers are not to enter into conversation 
with the person who steers the vessel. 
Passengers are not to occupy Births with 
boots or shoes on -- or to occupy Births in 
the day time. 
Baggage at the risk of Owners 
(Robinson & Dunham, Printers, Norwich) 


cabin or on 


(Editor's Notes The HENRY ECKFORD, 153 tons, 
was built in New York in 1824 and served as a 
Long Island Sound passenger steamer and later 


as a towboat on the Hudson.) 
SHEE 
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STARTLED FAWN 


Speed Queen of the Merrimac 


By R. K. Cheney 
(From the Newburyport Daily News) 


Evén in this age of speed, 26 miles an 
hour on the water is fast and those who own 
power cruisers or even speedboats that will 
make it, feel quite proud. 

Here is the story of a little steamer 
which made 26 knots day after day on the Mer- 
rimac river and did it nearly 70 years ago. 

The legend of the STARTLED FAWN is known 
from Lowell to the sea, but as it mostly has 
been handed down from father to son the facts 
have been hard to get. 

Without the help of Capt. William Ward 
of Lawrence, Bert Flint, Fred Perkins of New- 
buryport and the late Capt. Alfred Simpson 
of Haverhill the story couldn't have been 
written. 

Built to Win Race 

The steamer STARTLED FAWN was listed in 
the U. 3. Register of Vessels in 1885 as just 
under 12 tons net. As she was 71 feet over- 
all one can form a pretty good idea as to how 
narrow she was. She was built in Fhiladelphia 
in 1875 by Charles Helman for the express 
purpose of winning the boat race in the oom- 
ing Centennial exposition. Her machinery, 
which consisted of a marine Scotch boiler and 
two high pressure reciprocating engines hook- 
ed up in multiple on the same crankshaft, de- 


_ INLAND RIVERS 


as general manager. 
vice president. 


(continued from page 60) 
Capt. Jesse P. Hughes continues as 
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veloped 70 horsepower and was built by Mason 
& Levy. 

When Mr. Flint stated that she hada 
wonderful set of machinery he knew whereof he 
spoke. On the day of the race the crew was 
told to "win or not come back.* So _ they 
clamped the safety valve and used rosin for 
fuel. With a solid sheet of flame roaring 
out of the smokestack, a deckhand was ordered 
to keep a stream of water going so it 
wouldn't melt down. 

There is no record of her speed but she 
left her contestants hull down at the fin- 
ish line. 

Came Here in 1879 

In 1879 the FAWN was brought to the Mer- 
rimac by the two men whose efforts made pos- 
sible the navigation of the river between 
Haverhill and Lawrence: Gen. Ben Butler, for- 
mer governor of Massachusetts, and E. Moody 
Boynton of bicycle-railway fame. 

She made her 26 knots day in and day out 
running between the cities and towns on the 
river and the coastal ports between Boston 
and Portsmouth. Although she was sponsoned 
to give more deck room and greater stability 
she was pretty lively and rolled quite a lot 
especially when crossing the bar at the mouth 
of the river. Mal de mer was quite common, 
especially on one trip when trouble developed 
in the engine room while going across Ips- 
wich Bay in a ground swell. Everyone of the 
passengers, with the exception of two boys, 
was deathly sick and those who had trouble 
discharging cargo had this painful operation 
made easy by the above mentioned boys, who had 
(turn to next page) 


Ironically, just three weeks before Capt. Greene's 


death, his and his brother's namesake-packets, 


TOM and 


CHRIS GREENE, were towed from Louisville to the home 


wharf boat. 


Complete, save for the passenger cabins re- 


moved to permit carrying autos on boiler decks, they are 


said to be for sale at about $20,000 apiece. 


Recent diesel additions to the towboat fleets are 


R. H. McELROY (119', 
hp), MANITOU (82', 

L. L. WRIGHT (100', 1200 hp), 
HOWDER (115, 800 hp). 


hio. 


3200 hp), BERNARD B. WALKER (3200 
1000 hp), ALICE INGRAM(74',1000 hp), 
and a sister to CAP'N 
Of steam towboats, sternwheeler 
E. K. DAVISON of 1927 is being scrapped on the upper 0- 
Twin-screw J. M. LEITHEAD a CLAIRTON b KANAWHA c 


GTARTLED FAWN Author's photo 


ALICIA d HENRY A. ROEMER, acquired by Zubik in June,is- reportedly being converted to diesel. 


Two towboats, one steam, one diesel,performed hairbreadth rescues this summer; 


the diesel, "gave her life" in the act. 


and one, 


Early June 11, the 63' sternwheel D.A.B. nosed in to 


the foot of Dam No. 3, Allegheny River, to save 4 survivors on the wreckage of a cabin cruis- 


er carried over the dam during the night. 
was pounded to pieces with the cruiser. 


They were saved (4 others had drowned), but D.A.B. 
The other rescue was by the big ABL steamer CASA- 


BLANCA, which on July 29 came upon the diesel CHARLES Z,JR.,disabled and drifting onto a Hen- 


derson, Ky., bridge pier. 


Though hampered by a large tow, 


she edged near enough for 2d Mate 


Clarence Hughes to heave a line to the vessel, which was barely yanked clear of the pier. 


The same day, another diesel, the ex-steamer FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
As a Kansas City draw started to open for her, the operator fell dead. 


another bridge. 


was "rescued" from 
For 


an hour, as a giant traffic jam piled up, the ROOSEVELT idled, unable to approach the revolv— 


ing span. 


She got through only after 3 men had jumped to the draw and smashed the controls. 
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Ta] 
B36. So 


PRINCESS VICTORIA 


managed to locate some fat pork and molasses 
in the galley and peddled them from per- 
gon to person. 


Foliticians Became Frightened 
Another day she carried General Butler's 


political friends from up river to a clam 
bake on the Isles of Shoals. The trip out was 
fine but the wind swung into the eastward and 
the bar crossing on an ebb tide did the trick 
When the sick, wet and frightened passengers 
finally landed one man was heard to remark, 
"Thank God I am back on terra cotta." 

In 1886 Capt. George Spates took the 
little steamer through the locks at the Law- 
rence dam into the placid waters of the upper 
reaches of the Merrimac. Here, again the FAWN 
gave continued outstanding performance be- 
cause of her wonderful set of "works® as the 
following anecdote testifies. 

One spring STARTLED FAWN shipped a new 
engineer. He was proud of his new position 
and he had ideas of his own.This bird allowed 
that he could get more speed if her safety 
valve was weighted heavier, and the steam 
gauge didn't suit him either. So he proceeded 
to remedy these faults. 

Nearly Blown Up 

The little fleet of steamers of which 
the FAWN was the acknowledged queen, was be- 
ing put in shape for the coming season. After 
the fixing FAWN's new engineer got up steam. 
Lots of steam. Then he pulled the whistle 
cord. [he shriek that reverberated through 
the valley and the surrounding hills probably 
turned the dead over in their graves. The 
crews of all the other craft came a-running. 
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- Joe Williamson Photo 


io quote Captain Simpson of the CARLOTTA: "He 
(the engineer) had a roaring fire under her, 
and steam, blue as a whetstone, was coming 
from every séam in her boiler. The arrow on 
the steam gauge showed 150 pounds and I think 
it was on its second trip around the dial. He 
had an extra 50 lb. weight on the safety- 
valve. I told the --- ---- fool to draw his 
fire and climbed back on the wharf as quick 
as God would let me." 
Fawn is Wrecked 

STARTLED FAWN had an uneventful and 
prosperous career running to and from the 
landings and waterside parks between Lawrence 
and Lowell till 1891. In August of that year 
her steering cable broke while she was making 
the turn above the dam. The excited pilot 
grabbed the wrong bell pull and the engineer 
hearing the jingle opened her up and the re- 
sulting burst of speed drove the little ves- 
sel right over a log boom, after which she 
smacked a pile cluster and sank in 10 feet of 
water at the canal entrance. 

She was raised and was soon running 
again. But through no fault of her own the 
changing times had begun to overtake her. The 
little fleet of steamers was fighting a los- 
ing battle with the then novel and new- 


fangled method of transportation, the elec-— 


tric trolley car. 
Raced Trolley Cars 
Although the FAWN was as fast or faster 
than the trolley car, as was demonstrated at 
every stretch along the shore where the 
tracks followed the river, to the disgust and 
sometimes injury of car passengers, the pas- 
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senger traffit moved slowly but inevitably 
from the river to the shore. 

The boats continued to run but their 
money making days were over. In 1896 the 
fast hull of the FAWN was waterborne for the 
last time. 

With her bow, which was still able to 
cleave the native element faster than any 
thing of her size afloat, headed for the 
shore,she was floated onto a cradle, and with 


twenty yoke of oxen for motive power she 
made her last trip. 
Engines Removed 
Forced into idleness while still in 


her prime, her engines were taken to Lubec, 
Me., to be used as power for a marine 
railway, where as far as is known they 
are still functioning. 

Thus, as it must come to all boats and 
came the end of the STARTLED FAWN. 

For those who know the upper Merrimac, 
the Jersey Ice Cream Company's location is 
hallowed ground of the STARTLED FAWN. Here 
lie her bones. But the oldtimers like to im- 
agine that the echo of her whistle still 
lingers over the river valley. 


men, 


Reviews 

The Early History of the Ann Arbor Car 
Ferries, by Arthur C. and Lucy F. Frederick- 
son. Frankfort (Mich.), Patriot Publishing 
Go., .1949. 39 pp. Ill. 

The Fredericksons have written an inter- 
esting history of the beginnings of the Ann 
Arbor carferry service. Their booklet is 
full of events involving ANN ARBOR NO. l, 2, 
3, 4, and 5; but contains no records of ANN 
ARBOR NO. 6 or 7 or WABASH. There are a few 
minor errors and, as stated, the history is 
not complete. It is to be hoped that they or 
someone else will revise and complete the 
book. It is very interesting as far as it 
goes. -- FCStC 


Custer Battlefield National Monument, by 
Edward S. and Evelyn S. Luce. Washington, 
National Park Service, 1949. Historical Hand- 
book Series, Number l. 34 pp. Ill. Maps. 15¢. 

That a steamboat figured in Custer's 
Massacre is an unfamiliar bit of western his- 
tory, but one did. The FAR WEST served as 
General Terry's headquarters and went along 
with the troops all the way to the Rosebud, a 
branch of the Yellowstone. Her part in the 
story, and her picture, appear in this pamph- 
let prepared by the National Park Service. 
fhe main purpose of the booklet is to trace 
the actual defeat of Custer, to furnish back- 
ground to the visitor to the Battlefield, and 
to revive for the ordinary reader a bit of 
the West's history. To the marine historian 
it also shows the part steamboats played in 
the Indian Wars and the high country frontier. 
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Writing, illustrating and printing are all 
excellent; the booklet is more than a mere 
souvenir and is worth a place on the shelf 
of Marine as well as of Western history. -RVM 


Oil Lamps and Iron Ponies, by Frederick 
Shaw, Clement Fisher, Jr., and George Harlan, 
San Francisco, Bay Books, Ltd., 1949. 187 pp. 
Ill. $5.00 (Deluxe Ed., $7.50). 

Qil Lamps and Iron Ponies is a collec- 
tion of histories of eight narrow gauge rail- 
roads which once operated in California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. The volume should be of 
interest to SSHSA members because of the ma- 
rine activities of four of the railroads. 
The South Pacific Coast Railway operated the 
San Francisco-Alameda ferry, long known as 
"the narrow gauge*® in distinction to "the 
broad gauge™ Oakland ferry. The North Pacific 
Coast Railroad operated ferries from San 
Francisco to Point San Quentin and to Sausal- 
ito. The Lake Tahoe Railway and Transporta- 
tion Company provided local freight and pas- 
senger service on Lake Tahoe with the famous 
TAHOE and the NEVADA a TALLAC. The Ilwaco 
Railway and Navigation Company, a line with- 
out physical connection with another railroad, 
operated steamers between its properties and 
Astoria and Portland, Oregon. The discussion 
of the marine operations of the four systems 
is, of coursé, subsidiary to the description 
of the rail operations, but there is enough 
material, much of it in the nature of remi- 
niscences,to reward the marine historian. The 
book contains rosters of the marine equipment 
of the North Pacific Coast and Ilwaco rail- 
roads and a rather detailed set of dimensions 
of the TAHOE. 

The authors are railroad fans rather 
than historians, and thus the book is distin- 
guished more by the enthusiasm of the former 
than by the care of the latter. The reader 
can hardly fail to be impressed by the dili- 
gence of the authors in seeking out the pri- 
mary material upon the eight railroads, much 
of it by conversation with former employees 
of the companies. On the other hand, he can 


| hardly fail to lament their failure to make 


more full use of a considerable body of sec- 
ondary material, which is easily available, 


notably MacMullen's Paddle-Wheel Days in Cal- 


ifornia and Mills' Stern-Wheelers up Columbia. 
The volume is very well illustrated. It 


contains some 64 photographs, seven of which 
are concerned with steamboats (SAN RAPHAEL, 
TAMALPAIS (II), NEWARK, BAY CITY, HASSALO, 
OCEAN WAVE, and TAHOE). Mr. Shaw is an excel- 
lent draftsman and he has contributed a fine 
line drawing of the TAHOE and eight maps 
which are exemplary. 

-- George W. Hilton 


Earle K. Stewart, “Steamboats on the Co- 
lumbia: The Pioneer Period,* Oregon Histor- 


ical Quarterly, v.51 (March,1950), pp. 20-42. 
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BOSTON PASTORAL 


By 


Frank J. Skelly 

What a pleasure it was 
to board a train at Market 
Street in Lynn, Massachusetts, 
for a ride along the North 
Shore, past the great plant 
of the General Electric Co., 
across the Saugus River on a 
rickety bridge, behind the 
numerous thrilling rides of 
Revere Beach, to the Suffolk 
Downs Race Track, across the East Boston 
Flats, through Wood Island Park, near to the 
East Boston Airport, through a 400-foot double 
tube tunnel under Maverick Hill, to emerge on 
the East Boston waterfront between the Boston 
and Albany grain elevator and the Bethlehem- 
Simpson drydock. when I was a youngster these 
little three-footers were pulled by miniature 
steam locomotives; later, some two-thirds of 
the cars were electrified and the system be- 
came a trolley line. Towards the end of the 
life of the Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn 
narrow gauge, a few Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway trolley cars were converted to 
narrow gauge for runs to Revere Beach. 

The highlight of the trip commenced upon 
debarking from the train in the terminal shed 
which was out on a pier. Two spare ferries 
were tied up on the ocean side of the pier. 
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There were two slips, in one of which a ferry 
was always waiting for incoming trains. Upon 
glancing back, one could see through the tun- 
nel, while on the hill overhead, a Jeffries 
Point car of the Boston Elevated R. Re could 
sometimes be seen. It was always a thrill to 
me to walk down the gangplank,hear the pound- 
ing of feet, and feel the harbor swell under 
my feet. Once in a while you could look down 
the hatch and watch the fires being cleaned. 
These ferries were all wood single-deck, 
double-enders, painted red on the outside with 
white panel interiors. The walking beams were 
painted black. The engine fronts were well 
kept up and they had backing hooks and column 
wheel injection cocks. About six strokes with 
the bar was enough to get the engine rolling, 
and then the chief would drop all hooks and 
adjust the throttle, pull up a chair and sit 
down with the morning Post. 
After that it was a choice 
between watching the wipers, 
toes and hooks, and going out 
on deck to view the harbor 
sights. More often than not 
the engine room won out and I 
don't regret it, now that the 
day of the beam engine is 
about over. The harbor cross- 
ing took five to seven min- 
utes, depending upon which 
ferry one was aboard. ASH- 
BURNHAM was the fastest; 
DARTMOUTH was the slowest. 
Midway across we would meet 
the ferry from Rowes Wharf, 
and after an exchange of whie- 
tles we would get bounced a- 
round by the wake of her pad- 
dle wheels. Then came the 
Slow bell and we were near- 
ing the showboat tied up at 
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the entrance of the Fort Point Channel. By 
this time the whole crowdof passengers seemed 
to be on the forward deck, but I would dash 
back into the cabin to watch the engineer 
maneuver the bar as the ferry pulled into her 
Rowes Wharf slip. 

The smell of hot oil, steam and salt air 
was now mingled with that of coffee from an 
Atlantic Avenue coffee house. Inbound passen- 
gers were diverted through a side passage and 
deposited on Atlantic Avenue to walk uptown 
through Fort Hill Square. 

[he return trip had one more highlight. 
While we waited at the gate at Rowes wharf 
and looked out through the slip, the approach- 
ing ferry would cross the line of vision, go 
out of sight and reappear after several sec- 
onds. The backwash of the paddle wheels as 
the ferry came to a stop, grinding against 
the piling, is a memory I shall never forget. 


SEAWANHAKA REVISITED, 70 YEARS AFTER 
By Thomas A. Larremore 
Part Two 


Soon after the blaze broke out it was 
seen from shore and shipboard. And “help," 
alas of different varieties, was at once on 
its way. GRANITE STATE, while somewhat slow 
in final action, stopped, according to Mr. 
Albert Knapp, Jr., on hearing SEAWANHAKA's 
whistle, started back, “approached so close 
that her timbers were scorched," then with- 
drew for personal safety, but finally dropped 
boats. OSSEO and MINNEHANNOCK, other steam- 
ers, also rendered aid. But SYLVAN DELL and 
the municipal tug REFUGE, according to the 
accounts, left much to be desired. The for- 
mer is said to have continued her course un- 
der full head of steam, a fact later deplored 
by one of her owners, fearing "it would in- 
jure their trade." There was also a rumor, 
apparently not confirmed, that SYLVAN DELL 
and SEAWANHAKA had been racing. The Captain 
of REFUGE, tied to its dock at Randall's Is- 
land, was said to have refused repeatedly to 
cast her loose and go to the rescue, for fear 
of "running on a ledge." 

From the shores put out numerous craft, 
some on rescue bent, others with motives more 
mercenarye A number of East River boatmen, 
including Patrick Doran, Patrick Gillen, 
Nicholas Conrad, and John Henry Bush were 
credited with saving over fifty lives, Bush 
meanwhile suffering bad burns. A small sail- 
boat, otherwise unidentified, after being 
steered to the disaster,was reported capsized 
by the number trying to climb aboard, with 
vital results undisclosed. 

But the outstanding single small-boat 
rescue job was performed by George Chase, co- 
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The ferries were engined as follows: 


NEWTON - 38" x 8! 

Quintard Iron Works, New York, 1908 
BREWSTER - 38" x 6! 

Quintard Iron Works, New York, 1906 
ASHBURNHAM - 38"x @! 

Quintard Iron Works, New York, 1905 
DARTMOUTH - 36" x 8! 

W. & Aw Fletcher Co., Hoboken, N. J., 1899 


An earlier boat, the SWAMPSCOTT, was con- 
verted to carry autos from Portland, Maine, 
to Feaks Island. She was built in 1882 with 
a 34" x 7' beam engine by Lockwood Manufac- 
turing Company of vast Boston. 

This ‘ferry ride. offered-.a fine view 
of the Nantasket boats tied up at Rowes 
Wharf and all in all was the dream of 
a steamboat lover. 


~ New-York Historical Society 
Wreck of SEAWANHAKA 


owner of a small yacht with his business 
partner, James M. Boyd. Seeing the blaze 
flare up, Mr. Chase put out, from Brooklyn. 
Hanging around the wreck (where he saw a man 
too weak a swimmer to push far from the hull, 
literally roasted to death in the water), he 
picked up a full boatload of the quick and 
the .dead, whom he landed, thereafter return- 
ing for more. Two women lifted out of the 
water were so utterly terrified as to demand 
hysterically that he beach them at once, re- 
gardless of other people swimming close at 
hand. The Tribune, June 29, gave Chase the 
accolade by linking him, expressly, with Cap- 
tain Smith, as co-hero, stating that he “had 
the rare happiness of saving no less than 
forty lives." 

From the hospitals on Ward's Island, and 
Randall's, the doctors had themselves and 
their helpers ferried over quickly to Sunken 
Meadows with medicines, implements, bandages, 
unguents, and even the cumbersome resuscitat- 
ing batteries already mentioned. Both there 
and in their institutions later, they labored 
hard, faithfully, devotedly -- one at least 
dragging himself from his own sickbed to 
serve. Even some of the lunatics on Ward's 
Island seem to have helped. For, while ac- 
cording to the Sun, June 29, they became wild 
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with excitement, ran crazily around, and were | 


with difficulty taken back to the asylum, the 


Tribune, June 29, credits the insane men with | 


pulling many swimming refugees ashore, "often 
springing into the water. . « to be of 
service,* 
But there also appeared a very seamy 
side to the picture -- something close akin 
to river piracy. George Chase, the Tribune's 
co-hero, struck the keynote thus, "There were 
some men there who were no better than river 
thieves and the object of their coming must 
have been... plunder. .. . I saw them ask 
the drowning men in the water how much they 
would give if they would save them.” Mr.Van- 
dewater, the loss of whose child has been de- 
scribed already, felt obliged to accept the 
offer of one of those "rescuers" to lift his 
wife from the 
his small boat --- for $10, which he actually 
paid. Mr. Chase added that one boatman had 
begged of him, vainly, for alleged transpor- 
tation to Randall's Island, one male corpse 
wearing conspicuously a gold watch and chain. 
Dre Clinton L. Bagg, one of the Homeopathic 
Hospital on Ward's Island,stated that the ob- 
ject of many "helpers" seemed to be plunder 
from living and dead. One physician had his 
stethoscope and his case of instruments stol- 
en; another, his shoes, which he had doffed, 
the better to help drag people from the wate. 
Said Dr. Bagg, "I never witnessed such scenes 
of brutal inhumanity before. Men who had 
aboard 
unless they were promised pay. I tell you it 
was shameful." Even on June %, the Tribune 
reported men “hammering at" the burned tin- 
bers and ironwork in hope of plunder. "°Three 
men had been sent to the spot to protect 
whatever remained of the steamer, but they 
said that they were unarmed, and there being 
no policemen at hand to aid them, they were 
powerless against the “salvagers.* 

The New York police most certainly did 
not distinguish themselves on this occasion. 
It is said apparently in implied extenuation, 
in the Tribune of June 29, that because of "a 
breach in the telegraph wires between the Is- 
lands and the City" they did not get any word 
until hours after the disaster had occurred. 
However, even by the next day, they still had 
not arrived in sufficient force to protect 
the wreck against “wreckers." In those days 
there were, as far as the writer knows, no 
"Harbor Police® in New York. Even so, did the 
regular force fail to show up because of in- 
difference? Or was it a case of merely "pas- 
sing the buck," on the theory that since 
Sunken Meadows was under water in navigable 
waters, jurisdiction belonged to the Federal 
government only? On the evidence available 
the writer cannot tell. 

Of course, as in all such cases, the le- 
gal mille started grinding, ex post facto. 
The situation as to civil liability was soon 
clarified. fhe corporation took full advan- 


boats refused to take drowning people 


water and take her ashore in | 
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tage of Federal jurisdiction, and of the 
United States statute limiting financial lia- 
bility to the value of the wreck,plus freight 
charges earned on the voyage in a case re- 
ported at 5 Federal Reporter 599. In fact no 
assets remained, save for the value of the 
devastated vessel as old iron. Very little 
freight had been transported on the trip, for 
the company had a separate boat for such 
transportation, according to Fireman Abeel. 
The principal chattel aboard was a horse con- 
signed perhaps to one of the landed estates 
on the North Shore, but in effect destined for 
a very different, far, and “undiscovered 
country." It was tethered on the port side, 
the least affected by the flames, as shown. 
But whether through inability to reach the 
beast through the flames,or for fear it might 
stampede if released and injure passengers,it 
was left to burn. The Mate is said to have 
made fruitless efforts to get it free. But 
actually the poor animal,a few feet away from 
the safety of the Meadows, was given less 
chance for life than the famous elephant a- 
board the tragic menagerie ship, ROYAL TAR, 
burned in Penobscot Bay in 1836. 

A New York Coroner's Jury and the United 
States local Inspectors of Steam Vessels ran 
separate and overlapping investigations, dis-— 
agreeing finally as to the cause of the fire. 
The former, apparently relying wholly on the 
testimony of one man, David M. Nichols, whose 
firm had built SEAWANHAKA's boilers, blamed 
the cause of the disaster on "the bursting or 
collapsing of one of the tubes in the star- 
board boiler," despite reported testimony, 
certainly equally weighty, to the effect that 
the damage done to said boiler probably hap- 
pened during and after the fire, as a result 
of its intense heat. The United States In- 
spectors (who had certified the vessel as 
safe, in March) came to just the opposite 
conclusion. They found the boilers intact 
when the ship was beached, thus endorsing the 
opinion given Captain Smith by his brother, a 
ferryboat pilot, who inspected the wreck per- 
sonally the day after the holocaust. They 
laid the ruptures actually found in the star- 
board boiler to the intense heat, and attri- 
buted the fire itself to a "back draft, forc- 
ing the gases and flames from the grate—bars} 
exactly as Engineer Weeks had contended. 
About the only testimony developed during 
these investigations detrimental to the com- 
pany came from one Dennis Murphy,a deck hand, 
who claimed the crew had not been given fire 
drilla or instructions as to distributing 
life preservers, and charged that while there 
were two piles of such in rooms above, these 
could not be reached because of flames, and 
also that there were none in the ladies! cab- 
in below. This man's testimony. as reported, 
strikes the writer, a lawyer, as that prima- 
rily of a “sorehead." According to Captain 
Smith and Mate Ray, one will recall, only 
three to four minutes elapsed between discoy-— 
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ery of the fire and the beaching. This al- 
lowed but little time for putting fire drills 
into practice, distributing life preservers, 
putting them on, launching life boats, or 
anything else. 

The Federal Grand Jury also swung into 
action, examining witnesses in secret,so that 
this particular, pre-trial testimony is not 
available. Apparently (to the writer) egged 
On by an Assistant District Attorney not un- 
willing to make the usual political capital 
out of playing the public crusader,this Jury, 
around August 10, handed up to Judge Blatch- 
ford a grandiose bundle of indictments alleg- 
ing statutory manslaughter, by negligence, in 
wholesale quantities. Directors Barlow, Kirk, 
Morgan, Mott, Tabor, Townsend and Udall were 
indicted jointly, as far as the writer can 
tell. Several (i.e., separate) accusations 
were levelled against Captain Smith, Engineer 
weeks, U.S. Life-boat Inspectors Jayne and 
Craft, and U. S. Boiler-and-Hull Inspectors 
Mathews and Cauldwell. Just how the legal lu- 
minaries expected, practically, to convict 
the heroic Captain and Engineer, considering 
the overwhelming public good-will built up in 
their favor under fire, as reported, is hard 
to see. And since the boat had passed Feder- 
al inspections in March, the case against the 
Directors also looks weak -- even if the der- 
elictions alleged by Deckhand Murphy were 
proved, considering, again, the extreme time-— 
brevity of the disaster. 

Evidently the Government agreed with the 
writer that the strongest case lay against the 
Federal inspectors, despite an editorial in 


Leslie's Newspaper, July 17, to the effect 
that the local staff of steamboat inspectors 
was so overworked that ®. .. in one month 


recently two men inspected 165 vessels, work- 
ing Sundays as well as other days, and yet 
were behind in their duties." For only In- 
spectors Mathews and Jayne were ever put to a 
trial, which began March 29, 1881. The court 
sessions were reported freely in the papers. 
There was considerable conflicting testimony 
pro and con -- dealing with the same problems 
already threshed over during the two inves- 
tigations: quantity, accessibility and condi- 
tion of life preservers and of life boats, one 
of which seems to have been launched success- 
fully, with another left dangling in the dav- 
its until the ropes burned through and dumped 


a few passengers to death; ruptures in the 
starboard boiler as cause or effect of the 
fire; absence of drills, instructions, etc. 


The trial jury hung, ten for conviction, two 
for acquittal -- after an acrimonious session 
in the jury room that appears to have stopped 
just short of fisticuffs, and which managed 
immediately to leak into the papers and dis- 
gust many people with the whole proceeding. 
Had the writer sat as juror, he would have 
voted for acquittal, for the Government's 
failure, in his opinion, to prove its case 
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beyond a reasonable doubt, the quantum re- 
quired for criminal conviction. After the 


disagreement the Assistant District Attorney 
pontificated in the press, promised a retrial 
at the next term,and added that all the other 
defendants would then be tried likewise. But 
time dragged on, interest cooled, and Captain 
Smith died. Finally the Tribune and the Times 
announced that U. S. District Attorney Root 
had nol prossed all the cases on October 10, 
1883, stating that in his opinion no convic- 
tions could now be obtained, especially since 
"the death of the principal Government wit- 
nesses," meaning Captain Smith. The criminal 
legal aftermath had amounted to nothing. 

But a different aftermath, intensely 
practical, followed the long-drawn-out steam- 
boat disasters of 1880's summer, highlighted 
by the SEAWANHAKA fire and the STONINGTON- 
NARRAGANSETT collision. The wooden hulled 
passenger steamer had suddenly become obso- 
lete, around New York City at any rate, and 
was on the way out. The keynote of the new 
order was struck by certain announcements in 
the metropolitan journals of September 18, 
1880, summed up by Harper's Weekly, October 
23, as follows: "A company composed of well- 
known capitalists and business men has lately 
been formed™® to build "staunch, swift, fire- 
proof boats for freight and passenger traffic 
on Hudson River, New York Bay, Long Island 
Sound, and other waters." <A fleet of about 
thirty vessels was contemplated, with eight 
or nine to be constructed at once,in time for 
the summer of 1881. Actually six side-wheel- 
ers appear to have been built during the win- 
ter, fairly close to SEAWANHAKA in dimensions, 
with no woodwork below the water-line and 
relatively little above, and said to contain 
sixteen watertight compartments in each hull. 
Whether CETUS or CYGNUS was launched first 
cannot be told, certainly, from the newspaper 
stories. But the following May the new fire- 
proof boats started running. And so began the 
famous Iron Steamboat Company, whose slogan, 
"They cannot burn. They cannot sink*® is re- 
collected just about as nostalgically by ture 
of-the-century kids around New York as are 
the boats themselves. 

Strangely enough, the very fire which 
put Captain Smith "on the beach" by destroy- 
ing his boat, and which helped substantially 
to retire wooden vessels from New York City's 
waterfront, helped him also to his very next 
(and final) command. For, with CYGNUS, up 
came his wheel full cycle,since he was picked 
as her first skipper. Beneficiary, in 
early December, 1880, of a purse estimated 
variously at $1200 and $2500 from grateful 
survivors of SEAWANHAKA, and discharged from 
hospitalization with his burns apparently 
cured, nevertheless the Captain did not feel 
strong enough to seek another command until 
the spring of 1881. Hence CYGNUS's trial trip 
to Coney Island, May 25, also turned out to 
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be Captain Smith's card of re-entry into his 
chosen profession. And, incidentally, it 
touched off quite a spontaneous ovation to 
him, from his friends and admirers. 

Yet the gutty hero of SEAWANHAKA was far 
from well -- with an affliction apparently 
not attributable to his fiery ordeal. Unwill- 
ing to quit, after his fresh entry onto the 
local maritime scene, he struggled on, with 
face puffed up,and with other indicia of seri- 
ious illness patent, until categorically or- 
dered by his superiors to take a rest... On 
July 24 he died at his home in Roslyn, N. Ye; 
of erysipelas. Only the day before, the gold 
medal of the U.S. Life-Saving Service, award- 
ed him, tardily, for his courage and achieve- 
ments during the fire (while yet, ironically, 
apparently still under Federal indictment for 
alleged manslaughter arising out of the very 
same catastrophe), had been received by the 
U. S. Treasury Department at Washington from 
the Mint, for forwarding to its courggeous 
recipient. 

He was buried from the Presbyterian 
Church at Roslyn, July 26,and interred in his 
father's plot in Roslyn Cemetery, not fer 
from the grave of another fine American, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. A monster Memorial Ser- 
vice, attended by a reported 3000, was held 
at Sea Cliff Tabernacle, Sunday, August 14. 
Mayor Grace of New York City, after promising 
to preside, had to decline, for family ill- 
ness. But Mr. Richard O'Gorman, another pas- 
senger rescued from SEAWANHAKA, and the prin- 
cipal speaker, summed up satisfactorily the 
whole essence of Captain Smith's character, 
career, and accomplishments in one relatively 
brief passage thus: 

"He was a brave and faithful man. People 
have said to me, *What is all this praise of 
Charlie Smith about? He only did his duty. 
Nine out of ten pilots on the Sound would 
have done as well in his place.’ It may be 
s0.- He only did his duty. But show me the 
man who, in the great vicissitudes, great 
perils, great temptations, great emergencies, 
does all his duty without flinching, or hesi- 
tating. I rank that man, too, among the 
heroes .® 


(From contemporary accounts in 
Harper's Weekly,Frank Leslie's 


Sun, and The New York Times.) 


CQD 


Is a sponsoned, squared foredeck of a 
river towboat called a buffalo in any other 
place than on the Columbia River? How did it 
the term originate? From buffalo rail? Or is 
it a reference to steamboating in the West? 
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High Seas 


Stephen Gmelin Editor 
1 Indian Spring Road, Cranford, N.J. 


Agwi Lines has revived well-known Ameri-. 
can ship names with the renaming of its five 
freighters as follows: 

SIBONEY (1944) a PAMPERO b AGWIKING 
ORIENTE (1944) @ SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS 

b AGWIDALE 
MONTEREY (1943) a CAPE CHALMERS b AGWISTAR 
MEXICO (1944) a CAPE SPEAR b AGWIPRINCESS 
ORIZABA (1943) a CAPE ALEXANDER b AGWIMONTE 

Liner Notes . .. « Holland America Line 
DIEMERDIJK, 60-passenger liner built for the 
company's North Pacific-European service, ar- 
rived in New York on maiden trip on July 13. 
e e e GIULIO CESARE, first of four trans—- 
Atlantic liners built for Italian Line, has 
been launched in Italy. Others will be named 
DUILIO, ROMA, and AUGUSTUS, two of them going 
to South Atlantic and two to North Atlantic 
trade. ». - ». Argentina has placed RIO DE LA 
PLATA, first of three new passenger ships, in > 
New York-South America service. 

The Holy Year has brought forth a number 
of unusual ships in the Atlantic trade. 
Besides Bernstein's SILVER STAR and former 
RIMUTAKA (1923), now renamed EUROPA (SB 34,p. 
48), there is the ROMA (1914), formerly the 
Mallory Line freighter MEDINA, rebuilt as a 
passenger carrier for 958 persons, and the 
LIGURIA, which is believed without confirma- 
tion to be the former German East Africa's 
HILDA WOERMANN (1914), later Australian MAR- 
ELLA. 


Collisions: . .. New York had two of 
them almost at the same place within a week. 
First on June 27, EXCALIBUR (1944) was ram- 
med by the Danish COLUMBIA (1947), sinking 
the former by the bow off the Bay Ridge shore 
in the upper bay. She was raised within a few 
weeks and was due to resume service early in 
August. On July 2, MELROSE, Liberty collier, 
sank SANDCRAFT (1918) a LAKE CLEAR in mid- 
channel in the Narrows. Only a stack and 
masts remained visible above the water. 


Broken up: « . « ATENAS (1909), former 
United Fruit steamer, is being broken upe The 
following former auxiliaries have been offer- 
ed for sale as scrap: BEAVER (1910), former 
West Coast passenger steamer; ALCOR (1928) 
a DIXIE of Morgan Line; ARGONNE (1920); DENE- 
BOLA (1921) a EDGEWOOD; DOBBIN (1921); MEDUSA 
(1924); PROMETHEUS (1908) a ONTARIO; and 
VESTAL (1908) a 


Earle K. Stewart, “Transporting Livestock 
by Boat Up the Columbia, 1861 - 1868," Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, v.50 (Dec.1949), 251-259, 
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PETER STUYVESANT of the 
Hudson River Day Line ran a 
special charter trip from Mar- 
iners Harbor and Tompkinsville, 
Staten Island, to Rye Beach,up 
Long Island Sound, on Saturday, 
July 29. STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
also had a Rye Beach excursion 
from Jersey City the same day. 

Circle Line seems to be 
making out fairly well with 
their Carnarsie-Rockaway Beach 
service across Jamaica Bay es- 
pecially since the burning of 
the Long Island Railroad tres- 
tle means that all Brooklyn 
folks must ride the "long way 
round” through Jamaica and Va? 
ley Stream to reach the Penin- 
sula.e 

VISITOR a YANTIC b SIGHTSEER, the tini- 
lest passenger boat in the port of New York, 
and ISLANDER, both diesels, provide two-hour 
service weekdays and hourly on weekends, 
charging 35¢ each way for the approximately 
five-mile long ride. 

ALLERTON @&@ HOMER RAMSDELL and NANTASKET 
& NEWBURGH are running on the Nantasket 
Beach line out of Boston, along with FRANCIS 
SCOTT KEY a SUSQUEHANNA, and HOLIDAY a VIR- 
GINIA LEE. 

BOJANGLES a ELIZABETH MONROE SMITH has 
been taken to New London, Conne, where it is 
locally rumored she is to be converted into a 
simulated sidewheeler with dummy wheels for 
use in a pageant on the Connecticut River at 
Middletowm, Connecticut. 

BOSTON BELLE, the converted LSI rebuilt 
py Wilson Line, Ince, in 1948 into a three- 
deck diesel excursion job, is again running 
out of Boston on a triangle trip to Plymouth 
and Provincetown. Sundays she returns to the 
landing place of the Pilgrims to pick up the 
Hub City folks; other days they mst return 
home by bus. 

COL. BAXTER a&@ FISHERS ISLAND is running 
between New London and Fishers Island in the 
service of the Fishers Island Ferry Authority. 

PEMAQUID. a LONG ISLAND, built at Phila- 
delphia in 1893, is now dieselized and runs 
between New London and Block Island. 

PRINCESS HELENE still makes one round 
trip daily except Sundays between St. John, 
N.B.,and Digby,N.3., across the Bay of Fundy. 

WESTPORT is again running daily trips to 
the Fishing Banks out of Boston. 

CHARLES C. DONAGHUE,a single-deck double 
ender, runs all alone on the Municipal Boston 
Ferry across Boston Harbor where the foot pas 
senger fare is still only one cent. 

SCOTIAN and DARTMOUTH are the two regu- 
lar steam ferries plying about 19 hours each 
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day between Halifax and Dartmouth. Halifax, 
built at Old Kirkpatrick, Scotland, in 1911, 
works rush hours on the same route. All three 
are owned by the Dartmouth Ferry Commission, 
a municipal enterprise. CHEBUCTO, a double 
deck, double-ender, built at Glasgow in 
1897, is laid up for sale at Dartmouth. 


ISLANDER, a 157-ton diesel screw-propel- 
led double-ender, built at Port Hawkesbury,N. 
S., in 1926, still plies across the harbor at 
Eictousa Nemo. 

SANDY HOOK, the famous "flyer" built by 
Cramp & Son at Philadelphia back in 1899,is 
back in operation again. On June 13, she 
handled the Ironbound Manufacturers Assecia- 
tion (of Newark) from Port Newark, NeJ., ona 
tour of New York harbor. Beginning June 16, 
and continuing until August 5, she will make 
one trip a day from New York to Sandy Hook 
where special busses will handle patrons di- 
rect to and from Monmouth Race Track. Combi- 
nation round-trip fare, including admittance 
to the track will be $5.00. No service will 
be operated on Sundays. 

JOHN A. MESECK a NAUSHON will operate 
from Communipaw, N.J., and New York City this 
year, to Rye Beach and Bridgeport,Conn., of- 
fering through service and through tickets on 
the CRRofNJ as far out as Raritan, NeJd., ac- 
cording to posters appearing in CNJ stations. 

William A. Gelhaus, President of the New 
York & Keansburg Steamboat Co., died on March 
1, 1950, at Keansburg, N.J., the Raritan Bay 
resort town (formerly Waquake) which he help- 
ed found in 1906 when he purchased near 
New Point Comfort Light 70 acres and started 


a summer bungalow colony. Born in the famous 
old boat - building town of Keyport 79 years 


ago, he began his New York & Keansburg Steam 
boat line in 1909. A son, Henry S. Gelhaus, 
survives to carry on the business. (Newark 


Evening News, March 1, 1950) 
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In a heavy fog on June 12, the luxury 
finer ST. LAWRENCE, of the Canada Steamship 
Lines, was rammed by the 10,000 ton Italian 
freignter MARIA PALOMINA, near Tadoussac, Que- 
bec. Outboard plates were ripped trom ten 
capins, while 25 otners were partly wrecked, 
and holes were punctured in two water tanks. 
One ST. LAWRENCE crewman suffered a broken 
leg and 25 passengers were cut and bruised; 
no injuries were reported by the freighter. 

Steamers MARTHA'S VINEYARD and NANTUCK- 
ET are plying between New Bedford, Wood's 
Hore, Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. New 
diesel auto-passenger ferry ISLANDER operates 
between Wood's Hote and Martha's Vineyard. 
the old familiar two-stack ferry ISLANDER, 
formerly used between Wood's Hole and Mer- 
tha's Vineyard, has been purchased by the 
Whaling City Dredge and Dock Corp., Groton, 
and has been tied to dolphins in the Thames 
River since May 12; future plans for the ves- 
sel have not been disclosed. 

LEFRECHAUN makes a daily round trip from 
Hyannis to Nantucket. 

After being puffeted for eight and a 
half hours and taking water over bow most of 
that time, JAMESTOWN a C W. CULKIN ar- 


rived at Newport from New London and is now a 
summer ferry between Newport and Jamestown. 


Mondays through Fridays NELSECO II makes 
two round trips daily from Newport to Quonset 
and on Saturdays and Sundays goes between 
Fall River and Rocky Point, and makes charter 
trips. 

New England's first floating fish fac- 
tory is operating out of Boston. OCEANLIFE 
@ CORMORANTis equipped to deep-freeze fish as 
soon as it is caught,thus permitting the boat 
to remain at sea a longer period of time, go 
farther off shore, carry no ice, and risk no 
spoilage of the catch. 

As Canada SS. Lines' cruise steamer QUE- 
BEC, with about 550 people aboard, neared the 


CHESAPEAKE BAY 


The former American destroyer escorts 
FAPUA and TOBAGO,now flying the Egyptian flag 
under which they will be used to transport 
Mcslem pilgrims from Suez to Mecca, sailed 
from Norfolk May 21 after a visit during 
which the crew staged a near mutiny. 

The former Norfolk-Portsmouth ferry FORT 
LEE has been stripped almost to her waterline 
at Colonna's Shipyard, Berkley, Virginia. 

A surprise Virginia State Corporation 
Commission decision allowing the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway to replace ferries with busses 
for a trial period after June 6 caught Nor- 
folk and Newport News off guard. The VIRGINIA 


Association, 


vious. 


Sunday attraction was a trip by 
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Editor 
Conn. 


Doris V. Green 

125 Broad St., Groton, 
mouth of the Saguenay, August 14, fire broke 
out. Cool-headedness and a lucky accident of 
position permitted Capt. Burch to avert a 
second NORONIC disaster. Racing to Tadoussac 
wharf, he was able to dock and discharge his 
passengers before QUEBEC burned to her steel 
hull. Only 7 lives have been reported lost. 


SSHSA Meeting at Mystic 
On June 17 and 18 a national meeting of 
the SSHSA was held at the Marine Historical 
Mystic, Connecticut. SSHSA has 
been granted a charter, the Society now being 
incorporated in the State of Virginia. It 
was voted almost unanimously to affiliate im- 


mediately with the Marine Historical Associa- 
tion, Mystic. 


After the business meeting, 
ample time was allowed for an inspection tour 
of the Museum and ships. Great interest was 
shown in the BRINCKERHOFF, and results of the 
clean-up party a few weeks previous were ob- 
Following the dinner the Society re- 
assembled in the Mallory Building to hear Mr. 
William H. Ewen speak on *The Old Beam Engine 
Ferries," and to enjoy his fine photos. The 
small boat 
U. S. Submarine Base, 

were taken on a tour 


from the Museum to the 
Groton, where members 
or the base. 


photo by Section Editor 


John L. Lochhead Editor 
Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. 


and WAUKETA are now laid up in Newport News 
pending a hearing October 18 on the C&0's ap- 
plication for permanent substitution of bus 
for ferry service between Newport News, Ports 
mouth, and Norfolk. fhe Norfolk City Council 
was much peeved by the C&0's action and one 
member voted not to allow the C&0's buses on 
the streets. The council reserved the right 
to call a halt to bus service at the pleasure 
of the council. 

On weekends the Old Bay Liners CITY OF 
RICHMOND and CITY OF NORFOLK have been deco— 
rated from stem to stern with flags.The flags 
of the states of Virginia and Maryland, and 
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cities of Norfolk and Baltimore fly from the 
staffs amidships and the Old Bay Line flag 
flies aft of the funnel. The DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA now has a long canvas sign along the 
railing topside from the pilot house to amid- 
ships proclaiming that she is the Old Bay 
Line Norfolk-Washington steamer. 

The walking ‘beam and A-frame of the PO- 
TOMAS, former ALBANY, will soan be mounted in 
front of the Mariner's Museum. It was pre- 
sented to the Museum by the Chesapeake Corpo- 
raticn of West Foint, Virginia, which now uses 
the hull of the POTOMAC as a pulpwood barge. 

The CITY OF NORFOLK, CITY OF RICHMOND, 
and ELISHA LEE now have lights supported by 
an extension atop their funnels. The Coast 
Guard claimed the after lights were invisible. 

The CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, now owned in Ber- 
muda as reported last issue, arrived in Nor- 
folk from Baltimore on June 4 for fuel oil 
She proceeded to Bermuda the next day. She 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Second Annual Pacific Northwest Cham- 
pionship Towboat Race, sponsored by the Pro- 
peller Club of Seattle and PSMHS was held on 
Seattle Harbor, May 20, 1950 (closest Satur- 
day to Maritime Day). 

Three changes were made from last year's 
rules: (1) Class C was added, for tugs 300 hp 
or less. Class B was adjusted to 301-899 hp, 
and Class A 900 to about 1800 hp. This made 
it more encouraging for the little fellows 
and added spectator interest. (2) The course 
was changed to a 4.9 mi. race of four legs, 
including three turns, 58, 62 and 73 deg. re- 
spectively (left). Start and finish at the 
same common point as in 1949 except the USCGC 
#44, WACHUSETTS a HURON judged. (3) Clase 0 
race was held first, then Class B, and lastly 
Class A, to build interest from preliminary 
to main event. As before, each vessel was 
restricted to lane only at the start. 

Results: Class C champion: AJAX (ex- 
str.) 215604, 280 hp diesel, built at Seattle, 
1917; owner-skipper, R.C. Rasmussen, Belling- 
ham; time, 25:06. Class B: Army ST860 (de- 
fending 1949 champion), 650 hp, Seattle POE; 
skipper Milt. Ness; time: 24:124. Class A: 
U.3.3~ TATNUCK, ATA 195 (defending 1949 cham- 
pion); 1500 shp; GE D-E drives USN, 15NAVDIS 
skipper: Lt. John J. Pratt; time: 20:214. 

By a freak of luck at the draw, both de- 
fending champions had lane #1; some beefs a- 
bout this (not from the entrants) may lead to 
arbitrary lane assignments or other means of 
handicap to prior winners in the 1951 race, 
and may even result in separate races for 
military and commercial craft, though handi- 
capping would be preferable. 

Even so, over 100,000 cheering fans 
thought this the height of sportsmanship, sea- 
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has been renamed SOMERS ISLE. 

Capt. Edward James, master of Chesapeake 
Bay passenger ships for decades,died Feb. 24, 
1950. He commanded such well known vessels as 
the CITY OF BALTIMORE and CITY OF NORFOLK 
plying between Baltimore and Norfolk until 
his retirement December 1, 1936. 

The BEAR MOUNTAIN operated out of Wash- 
ington on moonlights and the MT. VERNON 
plies to Mt. Vernon again this summer. 

In Baltimore the ROBERT E. LEE made 
colored excursions and the TOLCHESTER and 
BAY BELLE were on their old runs to Tolches— 
ter and to Betterton. The MADISONVILLE was 
still inactive at the Tolchester Line wharf 
late in July. 

Due to heavy motor traffic on the Wil- 
loughby Spit - Old Point ferry route this 
summer, the propeller WARWICK filled in, 
to take off the pressure on weekends as long 
as the rush continues. 


T. E. Sandry 
4232 Eastern Ave., Seattle, 


Editor 
Wash. 


manship, and excitement; and national maga- 
zines, motion picture companies,news services 
and radio covered this series thproughly. 
Plaques and prizes were awarded by PSMHS and 
the Propeller Club. 

Speaking of races, you should be inter- 
ested in this one: On Saturday, August 19, we 
are matching three sternwheelers on Seattle 
harbor. (Bet you didn't know we had that many 
active "“lawn-mowers" up in this corner of the 
lot, did you?) Climaxing Seattle's “Seafair® 
Celebration, the SKAGIT BELLE and SKAGIT 
CHIEF of the Skagit River Navigation Company, 
and the U. S. Engineers Department snag-boat 
W. T. PRESTON (II), all sternwheelers, will 
battle it out over a 34 mile straight course 
for the Sternwheel Championship of the Facif- 
ic Northwest. Directly following this, the 
famous old Alaska and Puget Sound pioneer pase 
senger Ol.s. BELLINGHAM a st.s. WILLAPA, will 
be put to the torch in the center of the Bay, 


IROQUOIS of Puget Sound Navigation Co. 
J. G. Dickinson photo 
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as a public demonstration of the speed and 
firefighting ability of the rebuilt fireboat 
DUWAMISH, now believed to be the world's most 
powerful. As the hull of BELLINGHAM is now 
completely stripped of allsalable items and 
is in very poor condition and due for beach- 
burning anyway, it was thought best to get 
twofold use out of her in this manner. 

(Late flash. W.T.PRESTON won the stern- 


wheeler race, with SKAGIT BELLE and SKAGIT 
CHIEF running almost a dead heat for second.) 

LAKE SICAMOUS, Western Canada SS. Co.,is 
first Canuck ship chartered by U.S.for Korea. 
Many ships are now being taken from the Budd 
Inlet (Olympia, Wash.),Tongue Point (Astoria, 
Ore.), 


and Suisun Bay (California) reserve 


jr 


Oe Re & Ne Boneyard, Portland, Ore. 


fleets. These ships are in sudden demand, 
due, of course, to the Korean war, which has 
also put pressure on regular lines, rerouted 


many others, and given great stimulus’ to 
tramp ships. Unfortunate that it takes a war 
to vitalize American shipping, isn't it? 

Canadian Pacific Coast steamships are 
operating their usual summer schedules with 
the following main exceptions: the Ol.s MOTOR 
PRINCESS, (Vancouver-Nanaimo run), is not 
carrying passengers now, but only trucks, 
trailers, autos, and freight. This is due to 
the new Canadian firefighting equipment re- 
quirements arising out of the NORONIC disas- 
ter. PRINCESS VICTORIA, beautiful elder lady 
of CPR, is faced with layup next year for the 
same reason, although this year she has been 
improved sufficiently to operate on permit 
between Vancouver and Nanaimo. We hope the 
company can find it economically justified to 
made full compliance with the new require- 
ments this winter, as she is the only one of 
the "real beauties" left, according to mos 
of us die-hards. (The PRINCESS MARY is in the 
same fix.) 

CHELOSHIN of the Union Steamships of 
British Columbia was stranded and wrecked No- 
vember 6, 1949, at the entrance to Burrard 
Inlet, and was later sold for salvage. 

Maybe it's too new to be history but 
there's a nice article, with pictures, of 
Seattle's new world-record speedboat SLO-MO- 
SHUN IV in the Aug.7 edition of Life magazine. 


'|GEORGE through to 
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A quick recapitulation of CPR mail ves- 
sels and current runs follows: 


PRINCESS PATRICIA - Nanaimo-Vancouver- 
Victoria-Seattle 

PRINCESS MARGUERITE —- Same route 

PRINCESS VICTORIA = Vancouver-Nanaimo 


PRINCESS ELAINE - Same route 
PRINCESS JOAN -Victoria-Vancouver-Nanaimo 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH - Same route 
PRINCESS MARY - Westview - Fowell River 
Comox or Gulf Islands 

PRINCESS MAQUINNA - Vancouver-Victoria 
West Coast of Vancouver Ise. 

PRINCESS KATHLEEN - British Columbia— 
Alaska 
Same route 
Same route 


PRINCESS NORA - 
PRINCESS LOUISE 

Canadian National is operating PRINCE 
Skagway, and the PRINCE 
RUPERT to Ketchikan again this year from 
British Columbia. 

Union Steamships of British Columbia are 

now as follows: 

CHILCOTIN - S.E. Alaska to Skagway 

COQUITLAM - S.E. Alaska to Fortland Canal 


CAMOSUN - Queen Charlotte Islands 
CATALA - Port Hardy or Bella Coola 
CARDENA — Logging run to Rivers Inlet 


or Stewart Island 
West Howe Sound 
Powell River, Westview, 
and Savary Island, or 
Squamish and East Howe Sound 

All runs are from Vancouver 

Gulf Lines are now operating the MS GULF 
MARINER, a converted minesweeper; and MS GULF 
WING, a converted “°Fairmile." These two 
routes are operating passenger service via 
various routes up Butte Inlet from Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Marine Express Lines are operating the 
MS JERVIS EXPRESS from Vancouver up Jervis 
Inlet to Princess Louisa Inlet. 

Howe Sound Lines operate 
from Squamish to Horseshoe Bay. 

Harbor Navigation Company operate MS 
HOLLYBURN, HARBOR PRINCESS, and SCENIC (spare 
boat) from Vancouver to the north arm of Bur- 
rard Inlet through the Second Narrows. 

Barclay Sound Navigation Company operate 
Gas s. UCHUCK #1 and MS UCHUCK #2 a WEST VAN- 
COUVER #6, down Port Alberni Canal to points 
on Barclay Sound on the west coast of Vancou- 
ver Island. 

"Building of the Northwest America" is 
is the title of a paper written by Miss Ruby 
Hult, Assistant Historian of the Puget Sound 
Maritime Historical Society, as a result of 
her research into the construction of the 
first ship built on the North Pacific Coast 
of America. Interested persons are invited 
to make request for this 4-page mimeographed 
paper to Austen D. Hemion, Sec. (PSMHS), 83-85 
Marion Street Viaduct, Seattle 4, Washington. 
[he cost is 15¢ including postage. 


LADY ALEXANDRA - 
LADY CYNTHIA - 


MS BONNABELLE 
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STEAMBOAT BILL OF FACTS 
No. 55 September, 1950 Volume VII, Number 3 


A publication relating to steam and other 
power craft, past and present. Issued to 
promote and coordinate activities of his- 
torians and collectors by the Steamship 
Historical Society of America, Inc. The 
success of Steamboat Bill depends on sus- 
tained cooperation of SSHSA members. 


Subscription by SSHSA membership. 
copies, 75 cents each, 


Separate 


Left: Pilot house of D.J. PURDY, the last St. 
John River passenger boat, taken late in her 
last season, August, 1946, by C. B. Mitchell. 
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STEAMBOATMAN -- 1950 


The news of Captain Tom Greene's death 
was two-edged and each edge cut deep. It was 
a@ personal loss, to this writer as to many 
others of Capt. Greene's fellow-members in 
the SSHSA. He won friendship and admiration 
easily, and, once won, he did not lose them. 
Memories of him are keen and direct - even of 
episodes trivial in themselvesshow he stopped 
on his rounds of the deck one moonlit Septem 
ber night to show two passengers the spot 
“where GREENLAND, under command of his mother, 
Capt. Mary Greene, lay icelocked on the night 
he was born; how, while at Memphis levee on 
another trip, he spied the same two ex-pas—- 
sengers on shore and haled them aboard GORDON 
C. GREENE for supper with "the family"; how, 
on any chilly river evening, he would saunter 
into the warmth of the cabin, with smile and 
cigar, take over the piano, and entertain his 
travelling guests as though such rollicking 
artistry were one of the responsibilities in- 
herent in command of a large steamboat. 

But it was also a public loss, and a 
landmark--a dark one--in the history of Amer= 
ican steam navigation. Tom Greene lived and 
did his work in the great midwestern valleys, 
but he belonged to the whole continent. Not 
all of the flood of deserved tribute in The 
Waterways Journal came from local sources, by 
any meane. Newspapers all over the oountry 
joined in honoring hime This journal has a 
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| special concern in mourning his premature 
death and in marking his achievement. 

Societies like SSHSA and the Sons and 

Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen exist to pre- 


serve for the future what they can of the 
history, the mores, and the technology of the 
steamboat epoch. They hold as their major 
premise, really, that that epoch is dying or 
dead. Tom Greene's life was founded on no 
such antiquarian premise. To him the American 
steamboat was alive, and he lived and worked 
and died to keep it alive. Recognizing the 
limitations which economic and social ohanges 
had imposed on steamboat operation,he adapted 
his practices to the times. With his brothey 
the late Capt. Chris Greene, he decided to 
abandon traditional packet service, But, by 
steady concentration on the tourist trade, he 
built up a new sort of activity on the rivers 
and made it flourish. . 

He might speak of himself wryly to 
friends as "the last of the Mohicans,® but he 
knew, better than those who gave up the fight, 
the value of the thing the world would lose 
when it lost the steamboat. He set himself 
the task of preserving that value. DELTA 
QUEEN, GORDON C. GREENE,the Greene Line "fan- 
ily" (both workers and passengers), and the 
current widespread determination -- which we 
share-—-to back Mrs. Greene and her assistants 
as they take up his work are the best proofs 
of his success. CBM 
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Heard On The Fantail 


Send FANTAIL views, reminiscences, news 
of members, and notes on operations to Jay 
Allen, Saffer Court 2, Urbana, Illinois. 


Two fantails for this issue} 

The photo shows WM. Me. HOAG and THREE 
SISTERS racing upstream from the landing at 
Albany, Oregon. THREE SISTERS was built in 
1886 and dismantled ten years later; HOAG, 
built in 1887, was rebuilt in 1903 to ANNIE 
COMINGS and lasted until 1941. Both steamers 
were built by the Oregon Pacific Railroad for 
the Willamette River service between Portland 
and Corvallis to compete with boats run by 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company. As 
the two lines had identical schedules, usually 
the rival boats raced all the way. The photo 
is from the collection of George Abdill and 
the University of Oregon Library. 


Responding to Thomas Larremore's tribute 
to ALBANY-POTOMAC in SB, 1949, June and Dec- 
ember, Daniel Rile has sent us the following: 

"I enjoy SB very much. My only sugges- 
tion would be to show more pictures. I was 
sort of looking for a good broadside of the 
ALBANY as she was most of her life, and as I 
remember her on the Hudson. I saw her go 
down the day in April 1935 after her long 
lay-up at Athens. I was sitting talking to a 
friend over at a tennis court that I was get- 
ting in shape. Looking through the trees I 
saw a white steamer and one more look told me 
what it was. She was all painted, and had 
the same old blue smoke coming out of her 
stacks. During the last few years the Day 
Line used her for Sate & Sun. afternoon trips 
to Newburgh and return, and only ran her to 
Albany on Decoration Day, Fourth of July, and 
Labor Day to free the bigger boats for more 
crowded runs. 

"Everybody always said 
est boat on the river, 
although I secretly believed the 
IRVING could beat her, 
can't concur with Mr. Larremore's comparison 
of her waves with the HENDRICK HUDSON's. When 
we used to go swimming at Hastings, the HEN- 
DRICK's rollers were second only to those of 
the DEWITT CLINTON. The latter vessel's wash 
wrecked our club float on one occasion by 
snapping 6x6 stringers, and often at low 
tide used to wet the roof of our canoe shed 
with the spray from her waves hitting the 
bulkhead. After many complaints from yacht 
clubs and ferry companies, the Day Line began 
slowing down its vessels upon passing their 
properties. 

"We always called the second set of rol- 
lers that came in from the boats 'the dumps! 
as they were much steeper and closer together 
than the first very large swells. Some of the 


she was the fast- 
and I joined in, 
WASHINGTON 


but I hoped not! [I ! 
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steamers made very sharp dumps, particularly 
the ALEXANDER HAMILTON. It was dangerous to 
ride these in a canoe unless you knew exactly 
what to do. Every old timer around the club 
and around town will always say that the 
SARAH A. JENKS made the biggest rollers of 
any boat on the Hudson. They may have formed 
that opinion because she went by so often and 
so close to shore -- but she did make big 
waves for her size.® 

Thanks, Daniel. I suppose most of us 
Fantailers have pleasant memories of hours 
spent in small boats enlivened by the waves 
of passing steamers. Now, I haven't forgot - 
ten Captain Eaton, and "Sandbar™® Zenn has a 
yarn for us too. But beyond that there's 
little in store for future Fantail reminis- 
cences. So I hope to find the mailbox stuffed 
with contributions when I get back from amy 
vacation. See you-all at Salem! 

.— STEAMBOAT BILL 


For The Blue Pencil ! 

"fhe Wonderful Arks of the Great Lakes," 
Sat. Eve. Post, May 27, 1950 (not March,as in 
SB 35, pe 40). 

Add to the item about BELLINGHAM in this 


iesue (Pacific Northwest): a GENERAL MILES, 
kh WILLAPA. She was originally a lower Colum- 
bia River resort steamer. 


RECENT ARTICLES -- 

Molly McFadden, "Steamboats on the Red 
(River of the North),"Beaver, June, 1950, of 
Hudson's Bay Company. 

P. Be Arnell, “Sourdough Tales,® Alaska 


Sportsman, June, 1950, pp. 53ff., of a steam 
boat on the Kyokuk River. 


